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BOOK REVIEWS 



New England Trees in Winter. By A. F. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis. 

Pp. 270. Published as Bulletin 69, Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Storrs, Conn. 1911. 

This publication presents one hundred and eleven common New England trees as 
they appear in their winter condition. Most of these trees are found in other parts 
of the United States and Canada, which fact will make the book of universal interest. 
To teachers it is especially helpful to have so good a means of identification of trees 
at times when, through absence of leaves, identification is difficult to many people. 

There is a clear and concise introductory discussion of the nature of a tree, followed 
by a key to the genera and species. Then each species of tree is presented in two 
pages, one of which is given to discussion of its habit, bark, twigs, leaf-scars, buds, 
fruit, comparisons, distribution, and wood. The other page is made up of photographic 
illustrations showing the form of the whole tree, the characteristics of the bark, twigs, 
buds; also flowers and fruit in those cases where they are winter characters. The 
illustrations are strikingly clear and representative. Altogether the presentation of 
the tree is such that the amateur students should be able to indentify these trees 
when found. 

The book is bound in bulletin form and is sent to residents of Connecticut upon 
request and "to others who are specially interested in trees." 

O. W. C. 



The Social Composition of the Teaching Population. By Lotus Delta Coff- 

man, Ph.D. Published by Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In this monograph Mr. Coffman reports the results of an inquiry which he made 
regarding the preliminary training and the experience of typical members of the 
teaching profession from a number of states. He sent out an inquiry to both rural 
and city school authorities from New Hampshire to Montana, and from the New 
England states to Texas. His inquiry does not cover all of the states of the Union, 
but it is regarded by the author as dealing with cases which are fairly representative 
of all types of teachers in the United States. 

In addition to the questions mentioned above regarding experience and training, 
Mr. Coffman investigates the salary, the type of certificate now held by the teacher, 
the kinds of positions which he or she has held, and the home relation in which he 
grew up. The results of this investigation are presented in elaborate tables which 
make the material available for anyone who wishes to carry on like studies. 

A general summary of the findings is given in a few paragraphs at the end of the 
volume. The following quotation indicates the scope of the inquiry and something of 
the results: "The typical American male public-school teacher, assuming that he can 
be described in terms of the medians previously referred to, but remembering that a 
median is a point about which individuals vary and that our hypothetical individual is 
as likely to be below as above it, is twenty-nine years of age, having begun teaching 
when he was almost twenty years of age after he had received but three or four years 
of training beyond the elementary school. In the nine years elapsing between the age 
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